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Himalapah fountains, 


We have again the pleasure of presenting our readers, with an- 
other portion of the iaterestiag Tour of our young Friend and Corres- 
pondent, in the Himalayah, in continuation of the partof the Narra- 
tive last received, which left him in the beginning of October, encamp- 
ed on a small flat 1000 feet above the level of Nessung, a village which 
he had left a few days before. The Narrative thus proceeds :— 


The uight was frosty—thermometer at sunrise 339, and the small 
spring from its vent along the rocks. was a line of ice. The mountains 
again present new appearances, and are highly metalline. In as- 
cending from the river, we find a strange intermixture of minerals : 
the road is a slope of splinters that have crumbled from the loftier 
regions, the work of time and perpetual frost; and although they 
caused many an unsteady step, they assisted our progress greatly. 
A smooth acclivity of sach an angle could never be climbed, and as 
it was, we were obliged to halt every few handred yards from fatigue, 
and as often from the sharp edges of the stones grazing our legs, so 
that we had thas a spare minute to gather up some specimens of the 
tract. The variety of minerals was not to be wondered at, as they 
compesed the saperficies of a section from a mile toa mile anda 
halfin depth. The density and sonorous tinkle of the pieces, gave 
proofs of metallic ingredients, and even some knobs of native iron 
Were supposed to be seen. Many greyish stones occurred, which, 
when fractured, shewed a sparkling surface, or a nomber of lumi- 
nous points, on a beautiful light green stratam, perhaps pyrites of 
copper. 

Oue specics, the only one found, seemed pare metal: it consist- 
ed of a groupe of quadrilateral nodules of a straw gold lustre. On 
finding it, we hamorously exclaimed, that we were surely approach- 
ing the gold mives of Tartary. A groupe of rock crystal, bexandric 
in shape, was also picked up: could we have halted a day, a curious 
collectios might have been made—each step opens research for the 
geologist, and here, where primitive disposition is still! andistarbed 
by the volcano or the earthquake, many of the obscure springs of 
mature may be expected to be contained. (1) 


Vertical sections from one to three miles inextent, unblended 
with secondary or extraneous formations, ate of very frequent eccar- 
rence, and offer to the skilful naturalist, a wide field for philoso- 
phiziag. From our camp we looked down upon Nissong, 900 feet 
beneath us, and a person might easily imagine, that a stone could be 
slung into it; yet such is the singular inequality of surface of these 
regions, that the road between it and as, formed with the river (900 
feet still lower), an angie of 35°. 


For breakfast, we consumed the remainder of a sheep killed at 
the great snowy Pass, and now 14 days old. At 8 o’clock the baro- 
meter was 20-050—thermometer 45°: water boiled at 193°: at Nis- 
sung it boiled at 194°-5. (2) We bogan our march by the same sort of 








(1) The earthquakes of India so little resemble those which have 
shaken the American continest, that their effects apon the position or 
arraugement of the Himalayah mountains cannot fairly be grasped at, 
by the systematic geologist, to support the impenetrable hypothesis of 
comma Mineralogy. The Andes have tottered from base to sum- 
mit; for how prodigious must have been the convulsion occasioned by 
those extraordinary earthquakes recorded in the Histories of America, 
when the world was thought to be onthe verge of dissolution ; and 
yet the Andes still raise their majestic snowy heads, far beyond the 
eloads. 

(2) The effects of the atmospheric gravity apon the temperature of 
diquids, was known in the days of Fahrenheit, and even 40 years be- 
fore hia time, and the boiling peint of water has long since been ap- 
plied to the measurement of heights; but has only very lately com- 
manded particular attention. A Dolland’s thermomoter, (which 
is in general accurately divided is a complete barometer, a much 
better one too than the most of those crank portable things that 
are wade now-a-days; aud with this common and simple instra- 





road as we had from the river; a few scrubby bushes of juniper 
were passed, almost the only visible production of- this great range. 
The day was clear, and we were fast diminishing the temperature, 
which was not at all inconvenient; yet we had hitherto climbed upon 
the face of the mountains on a bed of loose fragments, and we now 
arrived at the body of the rock, which rises in a very abrupt compact 
form, and no longer hampered by its shattered surface, shewed dia+ 
=< the stratification which is often nearly vertical, and from the 
slaty bature ef the rock, makes a road of sharp ridges of not very 
agreeable footing: something like petrifactions, or limy concretions 
were observed running in veins, which when broken, had a very beau 
tiful marbled appearance. 

Our ascent was still very steep, and conceiving that onr elevation 
must be considerable, we had the curiosity to invert the barometer, 
and the mercury fell to 19-070 or 1.200 feet, which had risen above our 
camp. The Ghaat looked yet distant, and we amused ourselves by 
wondering if it equalled or surpassed that which we crossed in our 
march to Nissung. 


On entering upon untredden ground of such unrivalled celebrity 
as the Himalayab, there is an astonishing degree of longing anx- 
iety to rise higher and higher, a constant expectation of being grati- 
fied by some grand or interesting view from the summit, or of meeting 
with some new physical arrangement, or something yet unknown; 
and here there wasa great desire to augment the singular rugged 
ness of thetract, by which only the Khannouries can communicate 
with themselves and their neighbours the Chinese, and which has 
perhaps nota little contributed to their insulated peculiarity in lan- 
guage, superior intellectaal capacity, and honest contentment ; to this 





ment a person may always ascertain his altitude above the sea 
to within 2 or 300 feet, and in the region of congelation to a 
more uniform and nicer result ; the ooly improvement wanting 
to give it a decided preference te the usual basket sort of apparatus 
(and which may he presumed is the principle of the boilers now con- 
structing at home,) is toenlarge the degrees and render them divisible 
into 20th, 50th or 100th parts, and this can be easily done without exe 
tending the tube, by limiting the scale to 34 or 36 degrees, or from the 
176: to the 212', which we may safely reckon the extreme variation of 
the boiling point of water, upon the earth’s surface accessible to man, 
although, on the summit of Maha Deo, Ka, Ling, or Dhawalagiri, 
water would perhaps boil at 166. From this it will be evident, thas 
the common thermometers beginning generally at the zero of the scale; 
have 5-6ths of the tube useless (for water will boil in a vacaum at 
about 150° where men will never attain either upon the earth’s surface 
or in a balloon) and thisincladed in the range of 36° would give the 
length of each degree nearly a third of an inch, instead of the usual in- 
visible space of 1-30th. The accordance of calculation for altitade 
by the boiling point, and by the barometric column, is such as to war- 
raut an anequivocal reliance upon the method; the thermometer 
used, was by Adams (and likely enough to err) of double degrees, 
which were coarsely subdivided by a penknife ; how far the obser 
vations are discrepant, a few indiscriminately selected, will prove. 

In the great Himalayah Pass, water boiled at 186-3 ; the Baro- 
meter then at 17. 400; Tmperature of the air 37°. 

At the Birch trees on the Northern slope of the Pass, water boils 
ed at 191.6; Barometer 19. 560. Temperature of the air 37°. 

At Whartoo, the boiling point of water was 193.8; Barometer 
then 20, 340; Temperature of the air 52:-3. 

At Kotgurh, water boiled at 201; Barometer 23. 750; Tempera- 
ture of the air 67° 

At Subathoo, this day 10 4.™. water boils at 205, Barometer 
26-095 ; Temperature of the air 56°. 

Ifany of your many ingenious Correspondents, will compare 
these results with Sir George Sbhackbargh’s or De Lac’s Tables which 
I am not possessed of at present, they will decide the practical utility 
of a Tucrmometical Barometer, 
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we may add a Wegree of te Yntainted with avarice; which is 
difficult {% actount for.” At'10 o'clock we crossed the augié of the 
range, where wehad the satisfaction to sce the mercury in the barometer 
fink te 18-970. A conjectural estimate of this march in the former jour- 
ney, bad retkonied this Pass more elevated than the one communicating 
Between the twd fast Villages; but being anprovided with means for de- 
termining it, and consideridg the night’s rest on the ice, with the extra- 


qadinars co tof that day's march, there waa room enough for 
ception, Dertionlarty wheneach step was a forced energy, and the onl 
anxicty felt in returning, was to make all possible speed, heediess. 


ercry thing but how to combat the fatigues of the day and find pro- 
sion for the night. 


.. (Am the other Pasg was visible from this, and weighing the distant 
prokability of an. inaccpracy in the harometers, the. theodolite wa’ 
pointed, and the angle fonad to be I- of elevation, which. by a geome- 
trical, zalcalation, tallied with the barometric difference almost to a 
foot. It was quite delightful to obtain such a cojacidence of results 
when cotempocancous observations were not made. The excess of 
the barometric colama was found to be here, but it goaroely amounted 
to 1-5tb of an inch or equivalent to 244 feet which we were below the 
fast Pasa. By the way, we may here remark the inconsisiency (if we can 
yee the expression) of the physical appearances, of .the two Paases, 
e had wo juniper heda here, not even a patch of syjl; a waste from 
Gass pte. Ara-me.to assign a geological cause for this? (the dissi- 
miliarity of the socks) but that too, is just as mysterions.to us, as 
the shapes of the clauds.. To glance back at the last, three. days jour 
Mey, we see an. inexplicable xariety of mineral, diatipelions; with, 
ia the apace ef 9 miles we had, first a cluster of peaks, pure granite, 
these were éucceeded by a vast range of olay slate, and.iniae equally 
quick progression, we now stood: upow the lofty fank of another mess: 
ef mountains inferior to neither, of separate compositine,.asd the 
eontrast af theirs individual produce is not less remarkable. ..Upoa 
the granite ground, was a thick forest vf ‘Newsas ( Pinus Lovgifolia) 
the clay slute range ted a Highland heath, aad -hére was a wil- 
deriess ¢:scarce a living trace te oriament the sacks, not -a bird -was 
here, not a fly, nota worm, From summit to base all scomed,inimi- 


cal to if the precipjtous form of the range will not solve the ano- 
Pay: at We were fast approaching Tartary’s wintry biast: Phe air 
av thar ,” Nissarig (tiow 


wat harp, thermbimetér 30° below ihe Peeging poi 
atta of Phullba: Pecaanvel tot divtarite yTook ed Mose tb us; certain: 
ly‘not beyond a guhshot, aid we Were’S,Q00 feet over it. * The sindll 
river-still fetatned ‘an angle of depression ‘Of 35 wid this will give 
souit idea of the'steeppess of ascents © 18 8s Noon. am Ons 

We proceeded onwasds,over a good read, Hill sohonditg. the rocks 


now alternating with a coaly sart of aaiter (3) and a jet black ‘sub- 
stance jike plambago. all heaped up in packed magses, often perfect- 
ly mural sometimes leaning wilhout their base, and generally in- 


olining but.a jittle back wauia, esepted ia forcible éffect, the 
dark ic Peta Hr a rocky tore alee are h dentations and eatiow 
nooks bristied by the frost, and as it were sliced, but quite firin.~ The 
strat had a direction from -48 to andrin-wome : places:was hori- 
fonthtly disposeds At Be’clovk wente)) gnavith aspriekiing of sacw, 
the road still fromen hard, thermometor belew 2) A> fewdalts of veogeta- 
tien and some'rhubarb plagis (wiich>weihad not: secogaized sinve 
quitting the main range) bére au there appearct: sAt.nooa: the: road 
retulied ts greatest elevations wherethe barometer: was: macked at 
18.290, temperature of ‘the air from: 29';te.32 Aad no-senshine yet; 
ei hard frost aad early in Ovtober: we -had nowsrised te within 190 
fest! of the level of the Juniper Pass.” Pie prospect from-this elevat- 
et station (13,670 fect) was very Gane. The Suathe} waa seqn-@ mile be- 
Beath as; ander aa angle of 95: deseriptive: endugh ofthe deelivity 
to it, which had every feature of secondary formation, shad, hard 
pebble and iudurated clay, all blended together, cut and ridged by 
the rain, and ia every respect partaking Of thé ‘nature Gf tite: Outer 
ot low rahzes of mountsinbdus countries ! “notwithetanding we were 
encompassed on all sides by primeval origin. 


, . Towards the north was seen. the beaytifal glen of Sopngnum, 
(where we found wild geese and wild ducks, with delicious grapes, and 
had e Lama concert) confinod withia vast ranges ef monntain’ covered 
with the snow that bad faljea.a few, days before, and in the back 
ground arose still foRigs tops clad i rpeiual congelation, ‘To tle 
West were the Kylass Peaks resem os augar Joayes ‘*thére is som- 
ething iacxpressibly grand in tracing the varyiag forms dnd appear 
avoes of familiar objects, as we recedé from them; the same sort of 
ecling is excited. in ascending from a feriile Valley, pasding 

rough a@ gradation of families of plants, seeing them declite in 
vigor, become stunted, aad figally wanis aud disappear. 


ys 





"T a —" 


(2) Wr, Mooreeroft, it his Tout tate Partary, tas remarked the ap- 
pearance of the mowntains; which forma continuation of this same 
valicy, as inditating’cunl,-” © * SS) “lie mee Cee 
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Viewing the Kytass, brought to mind retiring from a coast where 
the highest eminences stwindle down to oar own level and ; ate alti- 
mately fost in the horizon. In front of us along ‘the waliey of the Sat- 
lej which directed our route, there scemed toubone symptoras>of am 
end to the mouatainous confusied. "Althaugh we were fast approack« 
ing the frontier south wards, the view was‘closed ap by the | sising 
slope of the rocks, whose highest visible tops were estimated at 12900 
feet or = little inferior to the great Snowy Pass, and yet perfectly 
naked. The‘azure atmusphere after the ‘alhof snow was very -splea: 
did, and the extéht and distinc!uess of vision.s0 mach encraaseds What 
the odtline’of distant objects coald be traced éu all their ivregularitiag 
We continued upon elevated ground, desé¢endimg sume distatioes*the 
racks again changing, becoming more frail, loose, and. divided into 
blocks. A dwarf birch ag usoal was the ' frst ee that “appearc 
some piges then mre a Wi'lt grassy Knoly, rheubarb, licheds, int 
ses, and flowers tik¢ bite bells, aad passing over much Grokén grouhd 
We reafied the brink 6f a “déofivity which fs’ beyoud “alr my “power 
to décribe; it s¢emi 0 be'ilie ne jilus witra Of baaid Pkerticn' el 
fo scale it ar desceddl it.”” Fiom top to bottom the traveller’ is — 
to chance in allits vaficties. The Vast pieces of fovks ate’ siistaint 
at rest, by A great bed of decom posed nites, which is Kept togethi 
only by fte Saponactbas sbbesion flircegh ‘the wliote dectivity’ are 
these fragments lying or father propped up, but the freq nt 
ecasity, of using the bands (a support the feet, offen bringseray 
large massea of hy, ooinsti ied ths 24 . 

/ > Tholangté of jactindtion is from 90 to 40° and ‘ebuld only be 
tea versablé’fronr the bed of toose matter - bmn ry footing was main- 
taideds when we slipped and sank ankle deep. | A sidgle traveller bas 
ettough todo to shift for timsslf, and al! the danger- and’ diffcalty ‘to 
éach is beightene’ by the pesple before auil the straggtérs bebind; 
the cabaal di of ~ stone ¢reates @tad divtarbaned, for in 
the attensprte Avold ie path wo are iw risk of losing Gut own balance, 
which would land us at the bdttom’ ver sodn’ant not If the best ‘cote 


obliges ohd fo pick 


Ay tore caytiously aed tard 
sant; a fitité agitit capHously 


than is, pl 
mprovea.edeapiage us, pier 


- dition; andthe ot entombing ip an carthless grave those before, 
¢ 


ec 
cern is to ket over ihe, sen With all baste, Tho last few handy; 
yards is the midst ‘Gdpleagant ofthe whole, showers of stones, 
rubbish harrying successively jnto the river. 5 


De . ) 8 se > ie Jud hte 

Tbo whole.of the deacent from the highest point of the ‘nana ier 
ceeded 4000 fect; the barometer, now. ‘standing, Jat 21,506 1) was 
only 2 o'clock, and the san had long. been bid from ua; the: Srst thing 
that sirnck.us with amazement was) the disappearance of-the vast 
ex panse of ice which lastyear filled uptirie razive ; the unvapal sev 
rity of the gainy poasop had perbn ps. carried it ivte:the’ Sotioj. jor 
might have dissolved ; not a fragment remained vieidie; | amd He ex- 
tent, thickness, and secluded aspect, seemed te bid deGunce 16.the 
thaw of ages, The.barometes, assisted by the t emeter,; explaisnd 
the doubt, oar level was fqund to. be 9,300-feet above the aca, an alti- 
tade which demonstrates the effect of locality in the accumelstion of 
the mass; and the-tract just described proves ite existence. 0-5 >: 
ty eRlost of the snow that felis ono th'@ stope of this dreadfal in- 
bound gulf, can bardly find a resting place beyond & few days, ana 
being loosened by the heat of the suis dashed below, when it-setties 
ahd sdbsides into ite; and herd # may be ‘said* fo be perenn #8); but 
Ue femperatute observed; is evidence how fat betow its natdral bed 
it ties here: The t herfiometer Was 56° and’ Buinitber liad ‘gone, * 
Quarterly Reviewers have reserved a hold fot their aanndb ooh 
limit of congelation.they brave it here; this, however, would bd ve 





fectly absurd, for perennial snow or ice under such circumstance 
dependant upon the quantity collected, not on the refrigeration of t 


‘atmoaphere, of we might just as well say, that an ice hodse Jja'withip 
the circle of congelatioa. The mass of rock that~protected ‘as opon 
mal (elt by @ similar sort of ‘path to that by. which We ‘epteted it, 
witli a précipice below ts and il!-lboking crags ora a4. ire othe tra- 
velling in micaceous dust, ani the road slacting 16 the a 
side, was often crossed by great ledgus of fork, smoothened Le 
very strong; and, amusing oursélvés by dislodging siones, © “- 
pursued by a cloud of dust ; this hortibte tratt cobtinuéd above waft 
céhding réad whose extreme frdnt we reachéd? ‘ Arsuin-set; thé ba 
meter fell to 19.600° thermometer 42. We had‘risen above ibe fea 0h 
scend again nearly as much. In this day’s jodrmey we rdw ‘to advati- 
tage what has all along characterized the route, a Conti sudee 
country, with its confounded inequalities and eteriaf winter.» ree 
What .a noble instrament a govd barometer, isin ibeae pro 
pa ty eyed 


our.icy bed, now rested in the stream. We scr nisd ontat spe is- 
r ahsdpported 
‘to 

a polish, and be: ge with aarrow ‘veins of quartz’ ‘The’ © 
Evening was drawing near, and we moved briskly along by an at- 
of our last observation at the river 2,200 feet, aid row’ we dd to dfe- 
edt thi { ubced- 
sion of climbing and descending, next ‘the dreadfal nature df’ ibe 
found vallica within the Himalyab, ‘dgep., imdeupgg 
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tions-0f-a mountainons country, Geometrical measorement is entire- 
Ip fatile; the aijtiiude of: a. penkomay indeed be measured above 
thelews! of the meatnrer,! but if that ‘is to be determined, the only. 
method:hy whieh that canbe done, is barometrioal observation. ..We 
had\to; reach? our camp by a road which-if not quite so steep as 
the tast descent. is moredangerous: one almot ioses confictence ;_ T 
néver belield suchvaricketty: ruinons grogpe of maral rocks; but the 
night somewhat disguited oar sitaation, ant we got through it by 

+:cqntri vance; meeting: acain with .a thin pine forest, and soil. 
‘We escamped on the bank of oasmail river, with the barometer at 
291.105;'. 1t was dark: ané-a square yard of level groand was.in yain 
looked for, to pitch the tent. »' 


. This was.a sad day's journey, most of our people bebigd had no- 
thing to.eat, and had to seck rest and protection amongst the rocke. 
We had.og hed cloathes,, 0 getting, between. the folds of the trot, and 
ing a bannnck from oor balf-starved servants, witha draught oF 
ped. water, we ment to,sleen.by. ihe edge of a precipice, Our cloathe’ 
were lightly frozen duri the night, Morning disolosed oar situation 
y the site of a glaster of points, insulated by water-falig, almost base- 
ws. and. clinging together—each sustaining. the other, and on their 
indorated-rjven sides were pines in aity, and upapproachable beauty, 





and gave tothe scene the fetion of romance. 


* -“The dell wae terminated by a snowy tiountain above 20 000 fect 
in height topped by a black rock, and closing the présfect: Ttie 
email streams were.tinged with iron, aod we bad @ good drink of cha- 
lyhoates From this.we mightdate.a series of misfortunes, which areas 
well,to. pass;over, . A fowl) that appeared to have died. was-masted on 
the coals for breakfast; but we were plateless and kniveltss all;. we 
had some-toa, bot.og tea pot and a little spirits, which. wag! a good 
thing.) As we were approaching China, weceald have wished to.be 
prepared (e entertain our Tartan frienda with a.dish of tea, batit was 
already 9 o'clock, and we.could not. wait. a yous 


°' We commenced ovr tharch 4s usual with adéscent of 700 fect to 
the river, whosd bed we foubd ‘onthe samic lével as that ofyesterday’s ; 
Here, in the former year, fay blocks of ice; ality” thé heat was éppres- 
ve; nota ety was now Visible, onascent was again very steep, and 
‘wound along aporiacoaly sort of good road. The mountains were still 
slaty, but more rounded and produttive; some pines were met with, 
Grid thrabs at & little distance looked ‘very like willows; but we had 
mot time t'go fo them. Beds‘ of janiper and farze or whins were 
, And bushes very much resembling broom ‘several new species 
‘of ‘grapes; anda vast croud of bighly aromatic plants.” We ascended 
genes @ndatnoon reathed the Ghaat or ‘Pass, the batometer 19.970, 
6 theymometor 49 ; not a cloud io the atmosphere; our extreme 
“height was 11;300 feet» We were cacreasing our latitade vets fast, al- 
weady tt wab'St' 45’ and the Sathij still taking a north easterly direo- 
‘ton, we bepame very abxiaus to see it bend towhrds its celebrated 
soures; this bightatitude was unexpected, anil certainly was hever 
before kaown oF oven assigned to it. 'We were tow 106 miles within 
its snowy. ombank ments, and in this-space, the Himalayah chain has 
extemtied much to the south of cast, such ia: the prodigious area of 
pwintcy saris. 
Ar rer P = . : 
The Satloj was evidently diminishing; of this we conld jadge by 
tthe streams crossed ; in front of as to the east, appeared a snowy 
ntain of extraordinary magnitade rising in a pyramidal form, so 
hy yet Guntet: that it seemed * to threaten heaven with its poiat 
id rik vue ts fall.” Considering our own altitade, it seemed fo 
Sarpaas.ia To! tinese apy yet noticed; a slight degree of dimnesy bey- 
gd Mt, gave suspicions of our vicinity to Tartary, and other symp- 
Joma poistedto the truth; sterility and wide desolation marked our 
Fonte, and @ strogg dry wind aoneunced the elevated plain. 


rs : grogathe Sgttij ig the dell, was seen Poor, the most remote town 

‘teached in the former tour, with its apricot and yineyard suburbs, at 

the foot. of paked ridgés, a mile in perpendicular height, The 
ops mass in front had suffered the décay of time, and was 





We thought, and thought again, what could 
there'were sti 


ce eaten by frost, that the eternal snows rested only ip the vatites ' 
af dare : 


ene be its 
beight, of if loftier masses beyond it. 7 


** Vidwing fram this station the outline of fits desert magnificence, 
Mittle did wre, snasaive, that we shoald have beheld in the ‘near pros- 
i 


ct, its gr flacks within 3,000 feet of the sammit, where we et 
poe | ss ter in bie an Fens the middle of the day, and 
Sader bright.a 


asan., The gir had lost half its weight, and the thermo- 
meter prin | mt Tica below the freezing ‘point, and we had no 
show. We now descended rapidly to the Sutlaj, which for 25 miles 
had only been seen at times from its elevated banks. We then enter- 
ed a straggling Rec forest, which continged' With us some way down 


and along the ridge up the valley, but it was their last appearances. We 
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fell.in. again with granite in large round-.amooth hioeks, deeply beds 
ded in a rnbblesort of sandy inten, at the astonishing olor avlap.of 
2 above the level of the river; whenand.at what remote pegiod 
coulf have been washed? The descent was.very harassing. the 
lattot balf nf it being ankle deep it dust, which when stirred up, 
almost cheaked us... By 2o’clork, we bailed the noble, Satigj, above 
which: we bad. been:hovering for sqme days; -. : 


' At this pofi¢ (the extremity of the former. journey.) ts % Sanrho; 
betes bee Sutlap ie called the Namptoo; and strange to say, it ts 
Ye 


} 


‘Only, Bridge pee re tng weet of China, from hetice'to* the dis? 
emboecaemtent of th® river thto the-Ocean; Unless there’ até nowl4? 
days, bridges of boats. (4) PSG) (Ol BON 

We were ee Mbcty of 46 wtowrtait the vise of thé ter bince 
ofr last rneeting, Partiiulirly an: gs we were ohfy two matchéa trot 
the Chinese trontirt. whet? dar Sep “of exten bathe: jaihbey were 
feebic iqteed? Where we Tett tBu last’ Wi Rishe, “its Hed 
Was about 7 490 feet above the da’! we Had sitice edmc 95 Iuites. Bi 
the déep indentatiniv'of thé tract Wilh thé nacthtP aid désctate; haa 
which excedded thé Her d Mince ; ‘anit’ from Vhe stitinesd of it onder’ 
Mardiie, ih b's Bie daifiberat time ater’ fon pinks Vt he Fond, 
aiid atthe last efebatiot infetatoted by emalt islands bf Rabe, and from 
the stift natare of the Thotintiths intervening, ‘we’ ndt expect aby 
great differetive of Tevel. “Pie ‘batometer Wa foto up and xhewed 
2” "640. Thetarotheter 72" witith® gave tite “rise 700 ‘feet, or extregre 
belgfit'above the sea 8200 feet’; <al thts rath, “a d' ta Ring into kecount 
our yet great distance from its source, ‘Wwe shall “hate the celebrated 
Lake Mansatvorg verging upon Sinhifes abdve tWe?’ocena, *.° 5 tS 

: We attempted to meastre the:heightaf the Sangho. by a tine -of 
turbans with a largestone attached, as the heaving-lead was behind s 
But the wind sweeping down the valleywith great/force, -bent it toa 
semitircle ; atull for a. moment: alowed thewater and stone:to touch, 
and we, found the distance 80 feot:::The rapidity of the stream -jost 
under the bridge ie dreadfal, the’ solid: rocks neat each other in a nar- 
row-point, andthe whole mass is‘forced into. a space: that might be 
leapt across. tured ii os 


246 yy ' as Ss 
Even this insignificant height, prodaces a deception, and Jodk ings 
up the,streank wilh ita gently shelyiog nebbled banks, it has-a ruffed 
shallow. appenrauee, Passing by this Sangho the former season ia 
all the huery of. pressing ingaietadg,.[, had estimated the dimiontion 
at two,thicds, of the size at or, Dat on more. minute observation, 
one half would seem an ample allowance, The. only. possible way of 
coming to a decision on this point, when all ‘measurement is stag- 
nant, is to.estimate the véeddéction from the feeders that are crossed 5 
and this we might be engbled to do with seme precision as ‘the 
amallest tributary stréam to the river, Was met with in our route along 
the left bank ;. and all the strednis’ that entered the valley from the 
noAb wete distinctly in view, und of ticir size, tie delis in which 
they Bowed gave motice, lets 
It is totaHy inapracticable té-draw’a -eomparison from mere rey 
collection; “this was so fully proved by the jdelusive forms of the 
nduntaits; thatwe maysat once denonnce the attempt as Aims 
Wei see here “natnre (as.it were,) iqverted, and both the mind 
the-¢ye‘tire so dazzicd with ber sptendor. that proportion is no.longes 
limited ; "the fallacy” that resulis-isvalways a defective . computa: 
tion, and: rivers and ‘mountains appear iw niiniatnre,.Hereoas at 
Wangztoo, we find an astonishing mass of solid rock ; the left bank is 
a &arabprevipice of Zor 300 feet in height, detached frony the slope 
ofthe range, and must be the remnants of some ancient avalanche, 
tut when it happened is far beyond the scarch of tradition. From 
this there is aslope of about 60-[ect-of bank. 


The right bank is a fice of connected rock of dénse ffinty camposfé 
tion, and of an invincible hardness, and yet it shews tlie action of the 


i 








4) It fs now Upwarde of four years since tht mountains have beem 
relieved from the thraldém of Goorkhali tyranny, and may we ask 
what has been the effeet of a chanve of rulers, or rather bas it equal} 
ed expectation ?° This question if collectively applied, may extent 
from the equator to the‘poles. Ix a country like Khudour, which ma 
be called but the batks of a river. there is only a single pasidge by * 
whichthe inbebitants of cithér side can visit cach other, and towns 
frequently separated only by the stream, are in reality distamt 100 
miles. This wonld of itself be less astqnishing,’ but for the dreadfally 
rugged abraptness of the country, which often forms a line'of perpe- 
taal congelation betwixt towns on the sauie bank ; but this was not 
always the case, forthere were three Sanghos across the Sutluj, and 
two of them were demolished (rather impradently too) on the oork- 
hall inv: , aud there they rest in ruioous beasty, nor is there 
a sign ef avy otbers, which is singularly unaccountable, prt 
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the water. are astonishing, and record the antiquity of the river's level. 
On the slope of the left bank, were a variety of pebbles; amongst 
these was a uew species of granite (that is new to us), and a dark 
metallic sort of stone of the same nature apparently as that which 
lines both sides under the Sangho, and resisted powerful attempis to 
break it. Here too, as at Wangtoo, the river bas been thrown cut of 
its channel, by a violent crash from above, the solid ruins of which 
Bow approach in a neck or narrow angle to the opposite side, and the 
vast volume of water rolling down with great rapidity, strikes against 
this flinty abutment, and is dashed in uproar and tumalt into the con- 
tracted space of 7 or 8 feet. : 


The cheeks of the outlet are hewn rock, -rendered smooth and 
worm eaten (as it were) by unceasing pressure, The breath of the 
river at the Sangho is 80.feet, the depth it was impossible to estimate. 
‘We had traced it nearly 250 miles within the mountains, and it might 
yet be called a formidable stream, sufficiently large to have «its 
origin in ite reputed but yet distant source. The velocity and power 
of the stream is best judged of fromits edge: the body of water 
decends in a waving sea-like commotion, and tothe spectater it ap- 
pears to be thrown in long heavy jerks mach above bis level.. We 
proceed along the sawe bank amongst saad and water wora pebbies, 
And traversing the fragments of aa extensive slip of granite, and a 
rather steep ascent, terminated the march at Dabling, a vidiage of 
14 or 16 house’ and families, elevated above the level af the Suticj 
2,100 feet. 


To day, when travelling, we were incommoded by an ausetiled 
‘wind, and towards evening there was no opposing it. Here for the 
first time, we felt Tartary’s withering blast, and we were glad to aban- 
don the tent for the more comfertahble roof of a shed or barn well 
crammed with good strawy which afforded an egsy reat to enjoy a fire; 
every thing around bespoke approach to the elevated table land. The 
chillineas of the breege, althongh the temperature was 46. eracked 
the skin of eur bodies, curled up the leaves and boards of the books, 
sbrunk up our shoes, and was altogether very uapleasant to our feel- 
ings. The denseness too, of the atmosphere, eastward beyond the 
mountains, circumscribed by the violet tinge of that.which canopied 
the Northerp peaks, oud the character and costame of the inhabitants 
These symptoms ‘vere to us as decisive as the cut bamboo, the setting 
wun, and the fiocks of birds were to Columbus; ‘and here also, the 
Mocks of wild pigeons were more abundant than had hitherto been 
remarked on the route; but the physical wneveaness of the countr 
seemed to have no end, The prodigious méugtain with*jfs eleva 
spires scen from above, blocked up the prospect ia frout; but beyond 
that, lay the high sloping land. Here we bégin to find a mixed 
dialect, one at least less intelligible to as; but by the aid of guides 
and baggage carriers from preceding villages, we compreheuded 
enough for our parpose. Some of the Nissung loiterers made their ap- 
pearance at night; but disappointment is always at hand, and iu res- 
pect of culinary aceommodation, we were no better off than before. 


A Goorkbali kookeree, (5) and sock rede tools, served very well; 
pigeons and chakores were so plentiful here, and henceforth, that for 
many days we lived apee them; the oply game.of the country, some 
fimes from nocessity, but oftener from choice, finding the large wild 
pigeon juicey and superior in taste to. the..goats, and being supplied 
with a good stock of powder aad shot was a perpetual dis¢harge 
of masketry both day and night, (6) The visages of the Dabling or 





~~ — ” 


{5) Kookrag, Goorkbali or Nepalese weapon, which with its ap- 
ndages is not only a handsome accoutr bat, a substitute for the 
ene. the sword, or the knife. It is ose gabe 
wood, clearing their way through the bashes wiien they go to bunt, or 
Jopping off the heeds of goats; anéfitthe Doorgah Poojah, or any se- 
rious day, (as lately, to scare away the Cholera,) the beads of buffaloes, 
whieb displays a litde manual dexterity ; sometimes the heads of -peo- 
ple come in the way. itis used aleo in war, but from its shortness is 
ay inferior safeguard toa sabre, Ina porsuitit may be advantage- 
ously applied, and in 4 night attack, nothing can be more handy, It 
js notfeed by Kirkpatrick who also gives a drawing of it, and the 
Chinese Khora or :Bhoojalles, which jp a very curious but savage- 
Jooking blade, r 


(6) A discharge of musketry day and nignt may appear come- 
what atrange, but it is perfectly true. The Goorkalis, as ardent in 
search of gamc as of their enemies, after pursoing them all day, 
watched their return at night to a tree or bush, and three or four of 
them going ap close te it as 
the birds ever gacaped, 


possible, fred together, abd few of 


stream, a work of ages: the cavities formed by ineessant friction of ' 


tally for cutting fire- | 
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12 Se CNSR AT Om To STA ACER OCS 
Doobling Lababitaats (7) are almost as coarse as their garments ; but 
their actions discovered an intelectual mildoesa, which upou tho 
borders of Tartary may be well regarded as a prodigy; but these 
same Tartars are far more respectable than foiks nearer home 


The sadden change ftom woollen habiliments to the real hide, ia 
almost as difficult of explanation by geographical position as the sin- 
gular attire of (he Rampoor Bussahir people. The cause is referable 
to their association with their hardy neighbours the Tartars, of whom 
they may be said to form au integral part, where absolute necessity 
would make the dress national as the bost protection against their 
long and severe winter, and the most readily furnished from their vast 
flocks; Mc. Moorecr ‘fi meations such shep akia people. The aridity 
of the atmosphere may bave to do with this, but bere eur elevation 

alone certainly did pot require such warm covering, 


The Legana, or chief of the village, had seen his-best daya; but 
but when buchied up, in his woolly garb, looked very gay; he was 
most obliging, shewed seal good will towards us, and would have teen 
more entertaining had bis tanguage been less uncouth, His temper 
seemed ill-matched with his course lineaments: these bore theim- 
pression of a life of hardship, yet xo free from the contour of passion, 
that although differing oaly ia nature from his sheep skin covering, 
they ia no wise belied his disposition, which (even ia bis concerns now 
and thea agitated: by ouc rude iutrasion and pressing wants) waa 
tranquil and generous, and we thought ourselves fortunate amofigst 
such trieadly neighbours, where the mountaias and erery atom of their 
substance were bold enough to alarm the stranger traveller. 


We required a good fire, bat wood was neither very plentiful or 
very dry, and aa old trough seemed the best and most convenient fuel, 
but the oily smoke soon made as glad to lay it aside; the old man who 
was very active in stirring up the fire, was no less eager to sive it, and 
it was really amusing to sec him in ali the busy bustle of humorous 
anxiety running for water and damping every visible spark ; he could 
not have been ina greater harry bad the hoase been burning, and we 
thoaght of that but it was not the cause, it was that weed was scarce, 
and he laughed and joked at the discovery. He had two infante, 
bis only two, whom he regarded with a degree of compassionate 
fondness worthy of better lineage. Ou our remarking his own com- 
fortable dress (which by the by 1 had my eye upon the whole time) 
he pointed to theiia, and seemed happy that they were so well pro- 
vided for, 


If acertaia degree of difficulty in the economy of life produce 
a@ moral effect such as we saw, one would even exchange situations 
with the méuntaincer amidst the snowy wilds of the Himalayah, 


-+ Te Dablizg or Doobling people, flattered us with hopes of puar- 
suing our course towards Mantulace, appareutly too, from the same 
mistaken idea which actuated our Rispe friend, the Negee. Thoy 
told us somewhat equivocally, that the Chinese Officers at Shipkee, 
would accédé to our wishes ; and to make us confident of success 
they emphatically said, ““ Who can stop you?” evidently betraying 
that indelible stamp of Asiatic character, which knows no cheek to 
inclination, no political morality, but that conquest and aggrandize- 
ment are only limited by the means of their attainment, It was 
highly gratifying to hear the British name so much esteemed in sech 
distant aod dreary wilds ; aud the slight dread of it they evineed, 
originated io the natural jealousy of their disposition, 


7) Theone is never mentioned without the other, although tbe 
sien ce teeets a mile a part. : 





An Astronomical Hoar, 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 


f think it necessary to acquaint you, that the paragraph sent 
to your Paper from hence withaa account of a Comet on the I)th of 
October last, could have meant nothing, but whatis termed in these 
days of frivolity ‘‘a Hoax.” How you may take it I know not, and 
shall leave the author to such wholesome castigation as you may 


Sir, 


be deserves.* 
I am, Sir, &c, Kc, &c. 


AN ANTI-HOAXIST. 


> 


Neemutch, Nov. 18, 1819. 





* The most severe punishment to those who. can be guilty of such fole 
ye mast be their own reflections, if they ever make any ; and if they 
0 not, reasoning or advice would be thrown away mpeg them—Ep, 
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Hutte at Chittoor, 
s To the Evlitor of the Calcutta Journal. 


‘Permit me to offer you an Extract of a Letter, containing 
an account of a Suattee, which took place at Chittoor, the Station of 
the Chittoor Zillah Court, as also of the Provincia? Court for the 
Centre Division of the Madras Presidency, and a few rematks om 
this species of self-devotement. ' 


ee 


The following is the Extract of the Letter from Chittoor, dated 
November 1519: — / 


- Ao instasce of that most barharous castom, at the bare mention 
of which natere shudders,—the Imwolation of a Widow-on the Funerd 
Pile,--oveurred here some days ago. Nevor haviag been present at A 

. Sattee, 1 was auxious not to Jet the opportunity pass, aud on hearing 
that one was aboat to take place, -I hastened to. the spot, which wag 
- -~ bank of the river, about five hundred yards from ‘the Proviuci- 

onrt, . . Ye Is; eon 


Humanity had already ted there a friend, whoml found in the 
midst of an immense crowd, exhorting the infatuated. woman to desist 
from her dreadful purpose. She was of the Brarsib ‘cast, and about 
36 years of dgo. Grief and want of sicep, had givew hor an exbaust- 
ed appearance’; bat her countendnce and manner bespokea stron 
roind, and she'seenved in full possession of all her faculties. He hp 

‘ already beea with her upwards of halfan hour, yet his endeavours t6 
persuade her were continued long after my arrival, and aithougt he 
bad the advantage of a perfect acqdaintance ‘with her language, all 
his argaments proved of no avail. She constantly replied that she 

- was determined to die; and if prevented from burnmg, she wonld 
destroy herself in some other way, As no personal consideration 
seemed to affect her, he appealed to her feelings as a mother. poigtiag 
to two children at her feet, a girl of IS and a boy of 17 years of age 
This merely led her to recommend them to, his protection. He told 

her that if she thas willingly abandoned them, he would do nothiog 
for them; but if she consented to live, he would protect, and provide 
for, both her and them. 


Her relations were then entreated to use their influence. They 
were reminded that such a sacrifice was uncailed for, by their religion, 
This they admétted, provided she had not left her house; and regret- 
ted. or affected to regret, that measures had not been taken to prevent 
her doing so. They said, “* Why does not the Company prohibit thesd 
. sacrifices, Widows would not then form the resolation., It oiust now 

of necessity take piace; for were she to forego her resolution, some 
- calamity would \befal the town.” An aid woman sitting, close by her 
, Side, added, “ We would in that case tic ber hands and feet, and 
- force her on the pile.” ” lo 

The Bramins now came to remind her that all was ready; in- 
deed she had herself more than once*expressed great impatience at 
the delay, telling us that we were detaining her husband unnetessari4 





ly in the sus. “We conceived that farther entreaty ‘would be of ne 


avail, and’ followed her to the pile, which was about 30 yards off. 
‘faint hope was still entertainei! that the sight of it might shake her 
resolation'; -but although I was close by her side, and purposely kept 
my eyes’ stedfastly fixed apon her, not the least emotion was evinced 
-eveh when, she ascended it; on the contrary. she seemed pleased that 
her wist) was*now about to be accomplished, and seated herself by 
*the side of the body, making obeisance to it. » 


The Bramins now proceeded to remove the ornaments from he: 
neck and arms, and as there was at this moment a great scramble 


“for some 'limes given her for distribution, she seemed fearful of their’; 


“being stolen, and ‘was observed anxiously to follow them with ‘hen! 
eyes into the hands of some females who were wait:ng to receivel 
them. She was then directed to lie down, a Bramin placing her; 
left arm under her husband’s head ; the right across his breast ; and. 
her right foot over the legs. Several frivolous ceremonies now took 
‘place. The covering from the face ‘and bteast of the deceased was 
removed. A lighted stick being placed onthe latter, incensé was 
sprinkled upon it. Some oil was poured from’ a leaf into the ears, 
and a small silver coin placed between the lips,'a Bramin vocife- 
+ ating all the time some sentences in Sanscrit, which wete repeated 
by another from the opposite ‘side of the pile. ‘While these absur- 
dities lasted, Which was about half an hour, the poor woman lay 
with her eyes closed, and without once moving from the position 
in which she had been placed. 

The awful moment having arrived when the pile was {o be 
kindled, one more appeal was niade to the feclings of her relations. 
They replied ‘as before,-thatit was too late, and they could pot in- 





terfere. The deluded creature was then called upon to say whether 
she stil) persisted in her resolution.’ She raised her head for an in- 
stant, cried “ yes, yes,” and made a movement with her hand ex- 
pressive of a wish uot to be again importuned. 


Perhaps vou may, with myself, have been led to suppose that 
painfal as sach a death must be, under any circumstances, matters 
are 80 arranges as to ren ‘er the victim's sufferings as short as pose 
sible. It was far otherwise in the present instance. Had torture 
been the object in View, it would have been difficult to devise a more 
ingenious method ; but to convey to you an idea of the horrid scene 
we now witnessed, itis necessary to describe the pile. 


It consisted of such bundies of wood as are usually brought from 
the jungles for fucl, heaped up to the height.of foar fect, and may 
have been about seven in length, and six in breadth, Above this, at 
a distance of four feet, was another layer of wood placed over two heavy 
Beams, the ends of which were fastened by ropes to four upright 
posts, and close to each of these stood a man with a hatchet ready 
to ‘cat the ropes asunder. 


The pile was now lighted at the fonr sides, by a near relation; 


- when we oxpected, and indeed desired to see an instantancous blaze. 


Tastead of. this, the fires made the slowest progress. If any com- 
bustible matter was mixed with the. wood, it must have been in the 
centre of the pile, and too distant to shorten the agonics of the un- 
happy Woman. Some powdered. dammer was sprinkled upon the 
fires when Grst lighted, but too sparingly to be of use. 

As soon.as the fires were kindled, and without waiting until 
the flamés had made some progress, the ropes which supported the 
thper. wood were cut away ; and the beains now lay, one across the 
poor woman’s clrest, aud the other over herfegs, so as effectually ta 
prevent escape wheu nature should overcome her resolution. Wa 
could, however, as we still stood close to the pile, distinctly perceive, 
not only thé writhings of her right arm and leg, but the whole upper 
part of the pile was seen to béave with her struggles; and we should 
ny doubt have heard'the most piéreing shrieks, had the noise permit 
ted ; but from the moment she approached the pilé, all was clamour 
aud confusion, and omits being kindled their was incessant shouting, 
and beating of tom toms, or native drams. 


_ Io this state (with ‘a weight upon her, just sufficient to cause the 
most excraciating torment, without exiinguisbing life,), she remained 
fall five, minufes, before either the heal or smoke could have reached 
her. As these approached, her exeriions became stronger; and ia 
aout three minutes morg, the flame came in contact with her right 
foot, which was nearly in a line with the extremity of the pile, when 
we hastily withdrew from the revolting sight. 
If any circumstance could reader such a scene more disgusting, 
it was the want of feeling evinced by those present. As she ascended 
the pile, some females,.who attended her screamed, but they became 
composed again immediately, and this was the only expression of 
grief remarked, if grief it can be called. With us even, at the execu 
tion of a crimiaal, decorum at least is observed, aod often much com- 
passion is shewn; here ail was levity. Some time before she was 
brought.to..the pile, and while seated .in the midst of the crowd, a 
basket was placed before her, containing rice, a red powder, and 
small pieces of palmyta leaf, dycd of the same colour. These it was 
intended she shonid hefself distribute, but being out of humour at the 
delay which she supposed our.entreaties had occasioned, she sparn< 
e;l the basket from her, ahd the contents were handed oat by a woman 
who sat near. Every one was anxious to obtain a part; and the little 
focidents consequent on such a scramble, (up-setting of turbans, &c.J 
were the occasion of much mirth, and none enjoyed it more than some 
faeies seated close behind her. A young woman ta particular was 

emarked, wlio having reached the basket with much difficulty, with- 
‘drow, wating her trophy in the air with the’greatest glee. 

The horrible custom of immolating widows, although, not so com- 
mon in thid‘pact of India, as in Bengal, is however, far from rare. 
Another ingtange has just oécurred in this neighbourhood, and I learn 
that no le’s than twenty women have been sacrificed within this Zillah 
during the last three years, May we not cherish’ the hope that a stop 
will ere long be put to these barbaritics, which the natives themselves 
admit, form no necessary part of their religion, Should our presen 
Ruler, in his wisdom, deem it expedient to abolish them, there is no 
act of his administration (pregnant as it has been with bicssings to 
Jadia,) upon which his mind will hereafter dwell with more delight. 
It seems to haye been reserved to complete his glory. 





. Thas far the Letter—To this oar Correspondent, who bas enclos 
ed it to us for publication, has appended the following remarks .— | 

Many learned and intelligent Hindoos of all paris of India dish 
approve of the savage custom of women burning themselves witw 
their husbands, moiwithstanding the practice is commended by a few 
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of their Sages of former days; and the following opinions on the 
subject of Suttees are held by some of the wisest Hindoos of this 
part of India :— 


No woman burning herself along with her hashand is exalted, 
(even according to the writings of those ancient Hindoo Sages who 
sanction the sacrifice), to Mockshum, or eternal spiritual happiness. 
She will only dwell in an inferior state or “ region of joy,” called 
Sworgum, or a state of sensual temporal bliss, where she “ will enjoy 
delight together with her husband,” for a limited period, or, ‘ for so 
many years as there are hairs on the human body, or 35 millions, or 
as long as 14 Tndras reign,” as declared by Angeras ; or to a heaven 
where, according to Vyasa, “ she sports with her husband. as long as 
14 Indras reign,” (see Colebrooke’s Digest, Book IV. chap. II1.), 
after the expiration of which period, she must be born again upon 
the earth. 


It would be aright and meritorious act to interdict completely the 
practice of the Suttee, in order that widows may live a life of mor- 
tification which will ensure them absorption ia Bramiha, or eternal 
bliss. . Female devotees, in destroying themseles ov the funeral pile, 
are said to be actuated thereto by Cahmum, or sensual desire. Devo- 
tion to God, and aficetion for their husbands, are not the motives 
which induce widows thos to immolate themselves. They frequently 
buro themselves along with their husbands, in consequeuce of family 

ride, or from motives of mistaken bonor, or from resentwent and 
amily quarrels, considering that by ascending the funere! pile they 
immortalize their name, and confer honor on their families ; and 
that they thereby avoid that trouble which they have canse to expect 
after their hasband’s decease ; the poor widow well knowing that she 
will, or may be compelled to endure great hardship ; becoming, 
from being the head of the family, a menial thereof, her ornaments 
being taken from her, the use of betle and more than one meal a 
day being disallowed her, and being obliged to sleep upon the bare 
ground. 


It is detrimental to the welfare of the country or state, for many 
Women thus to sacrifice themselves. The example of frequent female 
sacrifices has an evil tendency among the women, whose services, 
when they immolate themselves, are thereby lost to their family. 
Pregaant women and the mothers of infants are not allowed to barn 
themselves, and a widow of the Bramin cast must ascend the same 
burning pile with her husband; she must not cast herself into a pit 
of fire, she“ cannot” (according to Golama) “ ascend a separate pile,” 
if her husband is once burnt, she cannot follow him in death thro’ the 
fire. Itis considered more virtuous and meritorious for a widow to 
temain ‘alive, and jive a life of misfortune, than to immolate herself. 
When once a woman in the first paroxism of grief or despair has de- 
clared her determination ‘to burn with her husband, false honor pre- 
vents her retracting, or her friends wishing it. 


Those among the Hindoos who disapprove of the Suttee charge 
those with murder who countenance the horrid practiee; where a 
Jarge log of wood or large beams are laid across, or let down upon, 
the victim, with the known and avowed object of precluding the pos- 
sibility of her escape in case she should change her mind; it 
is denied by the opponents of the Suitee that she gives up her life vo- 
Juntarily, as is pretended, They say, if the victim of supergtition is in 
the proper state of the mihd asserted by you, why is force employed 
in the act of the immolation? she will not feel the fire, nor endeavour 
to escape, her mind wil) be so resigned or absorbed in the contempla- 
fion of ber approaching bliss, that she will meet this painfal death 
With supernatural fortitude, and with the same pleasure which he may 
be supposed to receive from the contemplation of marriage. 

lt is the opinion of many respectable and intelligent Hindoos who 
openly declare their abhorrence of this cruel sacrifice, that it should 
no longer be p:actised ; and that were the British Government to pro- 
hibit such sacrifices, not a murmur or disapproving voice would be 
heard thronghoat the country, among any who could in the least degree 
disturb its tranquillity for 4 moment ; that, on the contrary, such a pro- 
hibition would be embraced by all descriptions of people, ‘with the 
greatest satisfaction, (with the exception of perhaps a few unlearned 
selfish individuals who derive pecuniary benefit from the ceremony,) 
_for that there are many Hindoes of the first influence in the country, 
who, thongh they may think it prudent to conceal their aversion to 
the rile, and have wet fortitude to resist the rules which custom, 
prejudice, and false honour have established among them, abhor the 
practice of it. and feeling their hard and afflicted bondage would 
thavkfuily take advantage of a just and hamane edict to save them, 
or their misguided fewele relatives (many of whom now consider it 
Incumbent apon them to acquiesce cheeifully it this species of self- 
d¢votement) from dishonor, or a forcible and cruel death. 

Unless the Officers of Government interfere, no retraction bya 
deluded widow of her resolution to burn, would in most parts of the 


Peuinsula of ludia be attended to, after she bad left her house to go 








to the place of immolation, much Jess on her arrival at the pile or 
pit; she would be fosoibly burnt to death. I have heard of a woman 
who endeavouring to escape from the slow fire on the pile, from which 
she managed to descend, was seized by the unfeeling spectators and 
thrown back upon it and burnt to death. 


It is the opinion of many Europeans and Natives on this side & 
India, that the British Government sanction the Suitee, on the prin- 
ciple of granting a free toleration in religious matters; and I have 
never heard of the Government having ever prohibited a Suttee. 
The judicial code does not notice the practice, and no specific rule 
existing repecting it, the Officers of Justice in any parts of India, may 
have taken different views as to the propricty of their sanctioning an 
act, which is not oved of by the great body of the people, nor by the 
wisest and best Hindoos of ancient and modern times, nor sanctioned 
by any principle of justice, hamanity, or virtue ; and I know that differ- 
ent opinions have beenheld by several of the British Officers of Justice 
in India, as to the oBligations imposed upon them, and the authority 
vested in them by the laws, with regard to sanctioning or interdicting 
this sacrifice. DUhave-heard both of Military Officers in former times, 
and also of Magistrates, who have interfered and prevented this cra- 
el practice, by merely ordering that the Suattee should not take place. 
In several instances the sacrifice has been preventéd by delay being 
caused, the ‘Police heing forbid to allow of any Suttee taking place 
without obtaining. sanction for it; and which sanction some Magis- 
trates would nat Lepprehend consider themselves authorised to grant 
Without receiving the authority of Government for the same ; but 
were such steps taken, a reference to Government would seldom be 
found necessary, for the delay which would arise, were a reference to 
Government required, would it is to be hoped in most cases give the 
poor widow time to come to her senses, 'to become more composed in 
her mind, and more resigned to her loss; nature would probably af- 
ford her relief, for no woman can born with her husband who has 
shed a tear, or uttered a cry or lamentation om account of his death. 


If these horrid sacrifices be suffered to continue, it would be hu- 
mane to enact specific rules for ensuring their being performed in the 
least atrocions, and most merciful manner possible ; for though some of 
the Hindoo Sages (as they are called,) sanction in their writings an in- 
sane woman's being burnt to death “ by ascending the burning pile,” 
or (if she be not of the Bramin cast.) “ by casting herself into the 
fire,” (Colebrooke) they do not afford grounds to tolerate it. Should 
therefore the Officers of a jast and humane Government suffer her 
being bound with ropes and pressed down with logs of wood, in order 
to her being roasted alive ortortured to death in a slow fire (as [ 
have seen,) so that if in the agony inflicted by the flames, she should 
be desirous of retracting, it is utterly beyond her power so to 
do? It is much easier for a poor woman nearly dead with fa- 
tigue to lie down on a pile of cold balf-dried faggots, and suf- 
fer herself to be tied down, so as to render all subsequent re- 
sistance on her part or attempt to extricate herself when the flames 
réach her, vain, or to walk up to a small shallow pit of hot-ash- 
es, the horrors of which she knows nothing of till she approaches 
the brink of it, when starting back, she is with naparalleled barbarity 
pushed in, and in a moment finds herself mp to the.knees in burning 
embera, and a shower of sticks overwhelming her, and hindering her 
leaping out again, or herJoud cries amidst inhuman shoatings being 
heard. when calling, but alas! in vain, upon the. Officers of the British 
Goyernment, (the protectors of the weak and helpless female) for 
that merciful aid which she can expect to find ao where.else! This, 
requires less fortitade on the part of the usbappy widow, than .“\as- 
gending the burning pile,” when in a state, of perfect igobianjser 
casting herself into the burning pit. the tremenduous blaze and thorsore 
of, which she has deliberately viewed ; the fire of which, io merciful 
‘compassion to the deluded victim, should be made as large ag possible ; 
it might then produce a fearful sensation on all present, and keep the 
poor yiclim’s suicidical assistants at so great adistance therefrom as 
to prevent their murdering her. , And if the fire were always required 
to be made as large as it ought to be, and no Suttee were allowed un- 
less Very large quaptitics «f combastible materiala were provided for 
it, a Suttee would not so often take place ; it would be found too ex- 
pensive a ceremony for the relatiyes of the widow to incor, though 
they frequently do not expend on the fire a handredth part of the va- 
lue of the jewels which they obtain from the widow on her barning 
herself. During the present monsoon season, indeed, it would in some 
places be difficult ‘to procure sufficient dry firewood for the perfor- 
mance of the ceremony. on a rainy day. 

I have not been able to learn that the Hiadoo Sages who have 
commended the practice of .the Sattee, have laid down any specific 
rules for the performance of the awfaltite; bat Lam informed that 
there is a work in the south of India, written by a Bramin abouta 
century ago, which contains some instructions on the.subject, and 
that it does not prescribe that the victim is to be deprived of all free 
agency after she ascends the pile, 
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It is worthy of being notioed, that the burning of widows is not 
customary among the Jains, whose religious system (if I may ventare 
to give an opinion on the subject.) I consider to be more ancient than 
that of the 7rimoortee worshippers, I believe also, that the practice 
of Suttees does not exist among either the Chinese or Cingalese, or 
among any of the followers of Bhudha. 


Daring the administration of the Most Noble the Marquis o° 
Wellesley, it was hoped, that the abolition of thiscriminal and inhu- 
man practice would have followed the act of his Government ‘‘ A 
Regalation (VI. 1802).for preventing the Sacrifices of Children at 
Saugur or other places.” I question if any act of his whole public 
life row affords him more bappy reflections than this measure; and 
equally great must be Lord Teignmoath’s satisfaction in reflecting on 
the act of his Government, Regulation X XI of 1795, * for preventing 
Bramins in the Province of Benares establishing Koarhs, wounding 
or killing their female relations, or Children,or sittiog Dhurnah; and 
for preventing the tribe of Ravjabcoomars in that proviuce killing 
their Female Children.” Peat . 


The Madras Government, afew months’ago, called upon all the 
Magisirates and Criminal Judges ow this Establishment, for certain 
information and reports on the subjéct of Suattees, The friends of ha- 
manity trust thatthis may be a preparatory step to enacting the en- 
tire abolition, on this Establishment, of this most horrid and barbarous 
custom; and we have reasonable ground,to.hope,-that the day is not 
far distant when this cruel practice will be put an evtire stop to, 
throughout every part of the British Territories in India, by our pre- 
sent enlightened and mggnauimous, Ruler, the continnavce of whose 
Government is a blessibg ardently, wished for, by us all. 


The following statementwas given to me by an intelligent Bra- 
min, whom I requested to furnish me with “an estimate of the expen- 
ces of a Suttee ceremony.” 


Cloth for the widow on bathing after her husband’s death, Rs. 9 
Expences necessary for obtaining the permission of the Bramius 

to sacrifice herself; betle and cloths to them, and to women, 77 
Cloth for the widow, on bathing, after accompanying the dead bo- 

dy of her husband to the place of burning, eyes coon, D 
Expences necessary for obtaining the further orders or sanction 

of the Bramins to barn, aud for distributing alms amongst them, 

and cloths and ornaments to Bramin women, .... oe | a 


Sandal wood, Camphire Oil, Ghee, and Firewood, .... one, 72 
Amount required for, distribution among the Bramius, after the 
widow has-astended ‘the pite, od Pi 35 


Amount required for|the daily ceremony, for ‘ten days ‘after: the 
widow is burat, and which sum goes to the officiating Bramins, 35 
Expences necessary from the 11th to the 13th day after the 
ceremony viz. 


Cloths, Cows, Brass Vessels, required to present to the Bramims 


and women, .... ene binge Sede aaneie cooe OOS 
Expences of giving rice to Bramina, Sees coes coos 140 
Fanher amount requiced for distribution among Bramins, .... 105 


Charges of erecting a Brindavan, or Pagoda, on the spot where 
the woman burnt herself, and for planting flower trees thereon. 70 





Total Ropees 753 
“These Pagodas exist in many parts of Southern India. Song 


not unfrequently perpetuate the glory of their parents by dedivatins 


Pagodas to them, when their mothers have burnt themselves. They 
piace io them the images of their father and mother, who not only re- 


ceive divine honors from the members of their family, but are wor-' 


shipped by persons in the neighbourhood, as having attributes of Du- 
ties. I am informed, that there is a Pagoda of this sort at Chittoor, 
where daily worship is performed, and that in the neighbourhood of 
Triputty, (a renowned place of Hindoo worship in the Zillah of Chit- 
toor,) many Pagodas built from the same motives are to be found. 


The only argument, supposed to have any weight which T have 
ever heard brought forward agaiust the interference of the Executive 
Anthority in a District to prevent Sutttees, has been that interference 
was useless, as it seldom happened, that a woman who had made a 
vow to burn herself couid be prevailed upon to live, and that if she 
were not allowed thus te immolate herself, she would starve, or drown 
herself, or find some other method of putting an end to her existance, 
On the contrary, I have heard of many instances in which females 
have been prevented from thus sacrificing themselves, and never 
heard of a single instance of such consequences following as are ap- 
prehended ; as long asa female continued distracted in mind, she 
ought to be guarded, and prevented by her friends or the Officers of 
Government, from doing herse!f any harm, like any otber unhappy 
Junatic, i am, Sir, 


Your constant seader, and bumble servant, 
- }eS, 


——_ + - 


Himmaleh Mountains, 


To the Editor of the Caleutta Journal. 

Sir 

? Having heen engaged in a long protracted Tour intoa re- 
mote. part of the country. it. was only within these few days that I 
have had an opportanity of seeing in your Journal of the 9th September, 
my former Letter to you. This will account to you for my not having 
sooner noticed a few typographical errors that have crept iato it; one 
of which, as it regards the expression of the Algebraic formula, is very 
material. Permit me to suggest the propriety (if you coatemplate 
such communications as desirable,) of having the proper types for 
Algebraic characters. They are not many, and to a Journal like 
your’s the expense could be no object,—add to which, that except by 
Engraving, it is impossible to give an Algebraic formula correctly 
without them.* 
I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

A TARLAR OF THE STEPPES. 


errata, 


For HimMAban,,.,........... Read HimMacen. 
For TesHoo SooMBO0O,.,.;,...- Read TesHoo Loousoo, 
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There are some others of less moment, as a consideration of the 
context will dérve to detect them—the sign of Subtraction for — the 
sign of Equality, ° the mark for Degrees, instead of Laches, &o. ke, 





* The circumstance of being obliged to procure all supplies of Printe 
ing Types from England, will account for the Establishment of the 
Calcutta Journal being in many particulars incomplete ; though this will 
soon be remedied. In the present instance, we have had the Algebraic 
corrections cut in lead, by our Eagraver ; and these will, we trust, fully ane 
ewer the present purpose, 


j - 


Lord Spron's Don Fuan, 





The kindness of a Friend, who has supplied us with one of the 
few Copies of Don Juan that have come out by the Rochester, will 
enable us to gratify our Réaders at remote Stations, by an early re« 
publicatioa of the whole of this.celebrated Poem. Where our limits 
will enable us to do this, we are confirmed by our Correspondents in 
the opinion, that this is greatly.preferred to unconnected Extracts, 
however judiciodsly these,may. be made; and though the whole Poem 
occupies 227 pages, in the origiaal, making a large Qaarto Volume, 
the London price of which is Oue Guinea and a Half in boards, 
there are few of our. Readers, we believe, whether in Town or Coune 
try, who will he disposed to quarrel with as, for putting them in pose 
sessioa‘of the whole Work complete fog leas than, Oae Rupee. 


The Story of the Poem is_professedly taken from the popular 
Spectacle of on Jiao (the Festin De Pierre of Moliere). which has, 
for at least a hundred years, kept its ground on the European Stage as 
a Farce, an Opera, or a Pantomime. [ord Chesterfield mentions 
having seen a gay young Libertine so enchanted with the dauntiess 
gaiety whieh the Hero maintains even in, the last seene, that he 
expressed his wishes to be damned with the same eciét as Don Juan, 


The Noble Author hints at his imtention of treating us with a 
View of Hell, inthe 12th or last Canto. Two.of these Cantos only 
are yet published, though these, as we before remarked, form a hand- 
some Quarto Volume of 227 pages. 





We shall only jost say in anticipation, that ourreaders will readily 
recogoize ia this Work, wlcn we preseut it to thom, that extraordi- 





we 
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nery command of English idiom and English verse, which was so! 
eminent in Beppo. The very expression which the Author wishes for, 
seems to fit naturally into his verse ; and whether he intends to ex- 
press serious or ridiculous ideas, the most touching or the most ladi- 
crous images and expressions wait at his bidding, and appear to flow 
spontaneously from his pen. i 

Yet we have ourselves risen from the perusal of Don Jaan with 
mingled feelings of admiration at this mighty power of language. and 
of indignant regret at the purposes to which it is perverted. When 
we see a Peer of England, in these times, gifted with Lord Byron’s 
talents, wasting his days in inglorious ease at Vevice or Lausanne,— 
when we see his splendid abilities employed in holding up sentimen- 
tal ruffians to admiration, or in treating every thing sacred and moral 
with a cold unfeeling ridicule,—our admiration of his genius is lost iu 
pity and anger at its perversion. 

The feelings of a Signior Procurante are not enviable. The 
Noble Author takes care to tell us he is not happy, and we believe 
him. The tree of knowledge is distinct from that of life. The shallow 
heartless wit which iaughs at all virtue and principle, which makes a: 
jest of adultery and tibertinism, and sports with profanity and #mmo- 
rality, may sparkle indeed, bat itcannot warm. We turn from such a 
Work as this, with fresh delight to the depth of sincere and virtuous 
feeling which affords such permavent enjoyment, inthe strains of 
Campbell or in Rogers, in Cowper or in Milton. 











Poetry, 


Lines composed and sung, & Uimproviste, upon hearing « Lady sing an 
Ode of Anacreon in the Original. 





I wonld the Teian bard were here, 
To taste of blisa, indeed divine; 
Well might he quit the starry sphere, 
To hear those liquid notes of thine. 


What though-to Pleasure’s wildest dream 
His festive harp was often ateung, 
"Twas wine iospir’d the maddening theme, 
And Frengy mack’d the strains he sung. 
And if perchance, to wake the lyre 
To gentler themes, his fancy strove, 
What could the Dames of Greece inspire 
Of soft or passionate in love? 


Oh! could he thear those notes so gay, 
And gaze on that eochanting form, 

A sweeter strain would grace his lay, 
A brighter flame his bosom warm. 


The warmth that. Beauty's glance inspires, 
Woald breathe through each impassion’d line, 
And, taught by Love’s resistless fires, 
His song woald catch a grace from thine, 


Sweet Songstress! atrike the lyre again, 

While captive hearts the strain approve ; 
"Tix sweet to hear—bat oh! ‘tis vain 

To see thee, and forbear to love. ene 


a 


FROM THE DEPARTED. 


Adieu! thou Lovely One! whose stedfast tongue 
Hath long denied me, and doth still deny ; 

Far from my country’s bosoni ever flung, 

Yet still for thee in solitade to ‘sich, 

And biess, till death, thy lonely memory, 

I go;—remembered but by faithful few, 

Yet when afar my requiem hymn is/sung 

O’er my low grave,’ wilt thoa with mournful yew, 
My empty cenotaph in swelling anguish strew !— 


Wilt than deny «to former times a tear, 

And learn, unmoved, that I am deadly cold, 

When strangers tell thee of my sable bier, 

And say they heard my solemn death-bell knolled, 

And saw me shrouded in my last, pale fold ;— 

Or haply say, uficertalp, ‘there was one, 

* Of silent, pensive, melancholy, there, 

“Of whom we know but by his nameless stone, 

* fo lived in desolation, aud is dead and gone.” * * * 


' (For: the Calcutta Journal.) 


Have I not lov’d! lov’d thee alone, 
Thro’ perils’ frown, and sorrow’s moan ? 
This faded check an’ sunken eye, 
Betray how tfue and tenderly. 


The honiage of my son! was bent, 
Without one smile by pity lent, 
To thee, the ruler of my fate, 

To thee, with brew of scorn elate. 


Yes. I have lov’d, withont a ray 

OF hope to lirht my shrouded way. 
When lofty thonghts and fortune smiled; 
Thy image dear my sou! begniled, 
From darings of ambition high, 

To home’s soft scene of sympathy. 


When all around was bleak and dréar, 
And friends were cold, no solace near, 
Thon wert the lone and lovely Star, 
Whose beam broke on me from afar, 
And sooth’d the eye that else had wept, 
And from despair my spirit kept. 


Gone is its licht! and darkness now 
Invests my path where’er I go; 
Dejected, withering, and alone, 

The hopes of youth for ever flown; 
Thro’ life 1 wander joylessly, 
Without one human sympathy. 


There is a spell bevond control, 
Which scathes and desolates my soul; 
A-quenchless fire this heart consumes, 
That ne’er its pulse of joy resnmes ; 
There is a presare of the tomb, 

That urges to the final doom; 

And o'er the wreck if me?ts one tone; 
Tis bat a dirge for rapture gone. 


Caleutta, Dee. 25, 1819. JANET. 





LINES ON THE BREAK OF DAY. 


Faint, and more faint, Aurora’s lonely Star, 

Still glimmering with pale uncertain light, 
P Sinks midat the morning’s blush, that seems afar 
Just peering o’er the scowling brow of Night— 


With eyes downcast, Aurora sheds her tears 
O’er sleeping buds, that love the noontide ray, 
Whilst from his radiant couch young Pheebas peers; 
Kissing from Flora’s cheeks those tears away— 


Shrill through the silent cottaged vale forlorn, 
With :udest larum, and with clarion keen, 
The cock attests the buxom breath of Morn, 
That scares from moonlight spell the Fairy Queen, 


Above the mead of fragrant gsass new shorn, 
The wakeful Lark, poised in precarsive song, 
Wiss bis gay height, on trembling notes upborne, 
That echoing thrills the attic*® waste along— 
Tumualtuons joys now swell the welkin round, 
Love, Health, and Labour, all their charms display, 
Whilst from the forest deep, the opening hound, 
Breaks with the horn im transports far away— 


Moorshedabad, Nov. 6, 1819. S. T. W. 








* Lo! where the rosy-bosomed hours, 

Fair Venus’ train appear, 
Disclose the loug expected flowers, 
._ And wake the purple year, 
The attie warbler pours bis throat, 

Responsive. to the cuckoo’s note. 

—— Gray's Ode to Spring. 

* Where the attic bird 
Tisills ber thick warbled notes the summer long. 


Milton's Paradise Regained, 
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